Uncle Jesse (Big Boi): A loooong, looong loooooong time ago, before the beginnin' of time. There were di'... there were two...there was this group. A group called OutKast. ...Yeah. Dere were 2 of 'em. On wa' named Big Boi and one was named Andre three thousn' (3000)...or 300 or sum' like that. Anyway, dem' boys made some of da cooles' music I ever heard in my life.

Lil' Shpitty (Andre 3000): Hey, psst, Uncle Jesse. Were't you supposed to so "some of the coolest music i've ever heard"?

Uncle Jesse: Runnin' coo'? Shpitty, Shpitty (?). Anyway, legend has it, if you close your eyes, and be real still, you can hear them boys at night.

Lil' Shpitty: Hooty hoo...

Uncle Jesse: Shhh! Listen! Listen, boy listen!
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Note:

Mahogany Team Queens up on the rise
Be careful, watch your back, blackbirds don't wear disguise
How we coming, coming hard, can't move too slow
Stick up kids do anything, hustlers keep loot for sure
The game is hot you could never be a winner
Just begun a game so considered a beginner

Want some beans and rice? But she's back at you like a pit
Mixed with a chihuahua how much meaner can you get?
Don't let her have her way with you she's gonna have a fit
You're the candy apple of her eye and about to get bit
Here's what you do, you
Grab her by her neck, throw her on the wall
Say, "Bitch don't ever disrespect me, never not at all"
These simple words can put a pause to half of the applause

Quiet nights like this, bachelor like me is single
Talking to you Miss Bilingual
Let's mingle in the crowd, watch them show, pop some Moet
Trying to get you so wet, never been to Spain

Friday night boy, breaking the old school out, boy we cruising
About four niggas and four hoes, it ain't goin' be nobody losing
But they choosing
Better get in where you fit in 'cause it's crucial

Permecito, senorita, mamacita
Mira mira, what's your name? Maria
Same as mi tia, de Colombia
I don't, in Atlanta, Georgia
And you don't think I got nothing for ya?
You must be crazy

(Outkast - Mamacita)
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